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The conservation commission was directed to investigate the whole 
question of fish, game and wild life. 124 

Wyoming. Wyoming provided for the appointment of a legislative 
committee to investigate the water rights enjoyed by certain settlers. 125 

Charles Kettleborotjgh 

Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information. 

New Administrative Agencies. The number of administrative agen- 
cies of state government created by legislation seems to have reached 
its high tide in 1913, for the legislation of 1915 shows but about one 
hundred and seventy new agencies created as against two hundred and 
thirty-six in 1913. The number discontinued falls from seventy-nine 
in 1913 to sixty-eight in 1915. In eighteen cases there occurred what 
might fairly be called reorganizations in 1915 as against twelve in 1913. 

As was remarked in the notes on this subject for 1913, 1 the prob- 
lem of what properly should be included in such an enumeration is 
perplexing. Inaccuracies of classification as well as sins both of omis- 
sion and commission are almost certain to be made but general tenden- 
cies, at least, can be shown. An attempt has been made to apply 
again the rules of inclusion and exclusion set up on that occasion. Un- 
der the general head of agencies created are included besides those 
created outright as separate organizations, eleven cases where the 
exercise of a new function assumed by the State has been entrusted to 
an existing office, as in Michigan where the insurance commissioner is 
made ex officio fire marshal, and ten instances where functions formerly 
exercised by independent authority were combined with other existing 
agencies. 

In some twenty-five instances new bureaus in existing depart- 
ments are entrusted with new branches of administration. This prac- 
tice is especially to be observed in Pennsylvania where there have been 
created bureaus of municipal statistics, employment and workmen's 
compensation in the department of labor and industry, forest protec- 
tion in that of forestry, vital statistics in that of health, vocational 
education in that of public instruction, distribution of documents in 
that of public printing and public records in the state library. 

The new offices are well distributed geographically through the 

124 Laws, 1915, 983, 1007. 

125 Laws, 1915, 263. 

1 See Review, vol. 8, p. 431, August, 1914. 
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middle west, west and south, but are most numerous in California with 
fifteen; Pennsylvania with fifteen; Alabama with ten, and North 
Dakota and Tennessee with eight each. Five States holding legislative 
sessions seem not to have added to their administrative machinery 
during the year. They are Georgia, Idaho, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
and South Dakota. 

Of one hundred and fifty which are new and independent authori- 
ties, about forty are filled ex officio. A dozen more are partly ex officio 
and partly appointive. 

The remaining hundred are filled by appointment, save the one case 
of dairy and food commissioner in Oregon who is elected by the people. 
Of the ex officio and mixed authorities most are boards, consisting of 
higher state officers occasionally with provision for professional repre- 
sentation thereon, as in the case of the highway commission of Ten- 
nessee made up of the governor, state geologist, dean of engineering of 
the state university and three appointed by the governor. In some 
cases the technical knowledge is supplied by a permanent secretary. 
Boards of examination and registration in professions are made up of 
professional practitioners in nearly all cases. 

In the presence of the numerous reports of efficiency and economy 
commissions made recently, the trend in matters of organization is the 
more interesting. While there are some notable instances where a 
logical reorganization and centralization has been accomplished, in 
other cases, even in the same States, have new authorities been created 
to care for activities which might well have been given over to existing 
departments. Precedent, prejudice and politics have been the motive 
forces rather than efficiency and economy. Here and there, how- 
ever, substantial results have been attained. As has been noted else- 
where a large majority of the discontinuance of officers are due to con- 
solidations and a substantial number of new creations are but bureaus 
in larger departments. One notable instance is in Wisconsin where 
the agencies of forestry, fish, game, parks and fire protection are united 
under a conservation commission, and where six agencies including the 
old board of agriculture, and those relating to veterinary medicine, 
orchard and nursery inspection and immigration were merged in a 
department of agriculture headed by a single commissioner. In North 
Dakota, no less than eight boards of trustees of educational institutions 
have been merged in a board of regents. A reorganized department 
of agriculture in Pennsylvania absorbed the work of four analogous 
offices. New Jersey consolidated four offices into a department of 
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commerce and navigation, four into a department of shell fisheries, and 
two into a board of taxes and assessments. Tennessee and Colorado 
substituted central boards of control for separate boards of trustees 
for charitable and correctional institutions. 

While not of great importance, it is significant to observe a tendency 
to employ the words "department" and "bureau" in the sense em- 
ployed in the national administration, as well as a tendency to clearer 
thinking in distinguishing the department or bureau from the officer at 
its head, as the "department of fire protection" instead of the "fire 
marshal's department" and likewise the "department of agriculture" 
rather than the "board of agriculture" when referring to the office and 
not to the incumbents. 

In the group of changes which may perhaps be best treated as reor- 
ganizations there is a marked tendency away from the board to the 
single head for a department. This is observed in the departments of 
labor in Connecticut, of irrigation and of grain inspection in Kansas, 
of fish and game in Minnesota, of conservation in New York and Wis- 
consin, of health in West Virginia and in Utah and of agriculture in 
Ohio. In New York, on the other hand, and in Indiana, the bureau 
of inspection has been succeeded by an industrial board. 

In Wisconsin the examination and licensing of doctors, surgeons, 
nurses, midwives, osteopaths and practitioners of "all other forms of 
medicine or healing" have been gathered under the board of medical 
examination. In Alabama the railroad commission is given power over 
other public utilities and becomes the public service commission. In 
Arizona an appointive land board gives way to an ex officio board with 
a land commissioner as executive officer. Tennessee places beside its 
superintendent of education a board of education. The reorganiza- 
tion of the labor department in New York substitutes for the commis- 
sioner of labor an industrial board which takes over the work of the 
workmen's compensation board. 

A limitation of the tendency of state activities to expand seems to be 
evidenced in the discontinuance of no less than sixty-eight offices dur- 
ing the year. This limitation is, however, more apparent than real, 
since of these only twelve indicate a real discontinuance of the func- 
tion, the others resulting only in a transference of the duties to some 
new authority or a consolidation with some existing institution. Tax 
commissions were abolished outright, as was the department for the 
supervision of officers and accounts in Oregon. Oregon also abolished 
the office of immigration agent, the board for the licensing of anes- 
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thetists, the state biologist and the Portage railway commission. The 
board of dentistry in Florida, the economy and efficiency department 
and the office of fire marshal in New York, and the bureau of cotton 
statistics in Alabama shared the same fate. 

The steps taken toward centralization through consolidation in Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Colorado and Ten- 
nessee and the reorganization of the labor department in New York 
account for most of the departments extinguished by transfer. The 
merging of the work of the land agent with that of the auditor, of the 
immigration commissioner with that of the commissioner of agriculture, 
and of the oyster commission with that of the secretary of state in 
Alabama; and the consolidation of the building and loan department 
with that of the auditor in Connecticut are examples of the remaining 
consolidations. In New Hampshire the work of the state engineer is 
transferred to the highway engineer while in Oregon the reverse is 
true. 

A general survey of the field shows that not only is the number of new 
administrative creations less than in 1913 but that of those created 
fewer are of first rate importance. The creation of public service 
commissions, departments of labor, and boards of charities and correc- 
tions has given place to boards of professional examination and the 
creation of minor authorities covering a very wide range. In the direc- 
tion of reorganization and consolidation, though the larger plans of the 
efficiency and economy commissions have in no case been adopted, yet 
their influence has been felt to some good purpose. 

An analysis of the legislative creations of administrative character 
grouped by function shows these results: 

If we group under the head of protective functions those pertaining 
to safety, health, morals and labor, labor leads with industrial com- 
missions in New York and Colorado, industrial accident or workmen's 
compensation boards in Maine, Montana, West Virginia and Wyom- 
ing; New York also has an advisory industrial council and Pennsylvania 
an insurance board to manage the state insurance fund. There are 
also two child labor authorities (Alabama and Delaware); a commis- 
sioner of mediation and conciliation (Michigan) ; a board of immigra- 
tion (North Dakota); employment bureaus in two States (Iowa and 
Pennsylvania); an industrial welfare commission (Kansas); two for 
mine inspection (Arizona and Tennessee) ; and one for boiler inspection 
(Connecticut). Public safety is concerned with three armory boards 
in New Mexico and a body of state rangers created in Tennessee. 
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Fire protection is provided in Michigan and Tennessee. There are also 
agencies for motor vehicle control in California and Minnesota. Pub- 
lic morals are the concern of a board of censors of moving pictures in 
Pennsylvania, excise commissioners in New Hampshire, and an athletic 
commission in Minnesota. 

The public health is the object of agencies for dairy and food in- 
spection in North Dakota and Oregon, cannery inspection in Delaware, 
hotel inspection in Iowa, sanitary engineering in Iowa and tubercu- 
losis control in California and Tennessee. The boards of professional 
examination in the interests of health include preliminary medical 
examination in Tennessee, medical examination in New Hampshire, 
five in "chiropractic" (Arkansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Tennessee); pharmacy, one (Montana); chiropody, three (California, 
Connecticut, Michigan); nurses, five (Colorado, Maine, Nebraska. 
North Dakota, Ohio); optometry, three (Illinois, Minnesota, Utah); 
dentistry, two (Alabama, California); embalming, one (California). 

The creations for administering charities and corrections include 
three boards of control (Colorado, Delaware and Tennessee) ; one re- 
formatory board (Maine) ; a pardon board (California) ; regulation of 
detectives (California); lunacy commission (Oklahoma); care of the 
blind (Alabama) ; to provide work for the blind (Indiana) ; a Confed- 
erate pension board in Alabama and a board of parole in Rhode Island. 
Educational authorities are : state board of regents (North Dakota) ; 
two commissioners of education (Delaware, North Dakota) ; trustees of 
agricultural schools (Vermont) ; two boards of trustees donated to col- 
leges (Vermont); a bureau of vocational education (Pennsylvania); 
curators of the state library (Arizona) ; two historical commissions (Cali- 
fornia, Indiana); and an illiteracy commission (Alabama). 

The care of economic interests gives rise to a wide range of offices. 
Banking is cared for by a banking board in South Dakota and a bank 
department in Montana — both cases evolutions from the office of pub- 
lic examiner; a bank examiner in New Mexico and a charter board in 
Indiana, Florida and Missouri have provided supervision for building 
and loan associations, and Michigan has a securities board to adminis- 
ter the "blue sky" law. Insurance departments were created in Ala- 
bama and Oklahoma. Wyoming alone created a public service com- 
mission, though Alabama gives that title to its railroad commission 
along with wider duties. Highway departments were created in New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma and Tennessee; and in North Carolina there was 
created both a commission and a highway commissioner. Wisconsin 
has provided a chief engineer for the service of all departments. 
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The field of agricultural interests is represented by one department 
of agriculture (Wisconsin) ; an advisory agricultural commission (Penn- 
sylvania) ; one bureau to regulate commission men (Alabama) ; and one 
state commission market director to operate a state market (California) ; 
one state entomologist (Wisconsin); two state fair boards (Michigan, 
Wisconsin); one irrigation board (California); a board of forestry in 
Texas; a land bank board in Missouri and a department of farm loans 
in Montana, a plant board in Florida, and a board of control of experi- 
ment stations in Ohio. 

Supervision of weights and measures is entrusted to a bureau of 
standards in Oklahoma and to a superintendent of weights and measures 
in Utah. Authority under various titles was created for the care of 
fish and game in Oregon, Tennessee and Washington, and for shell fish 
especially in New Jersey. North Carolina created the office of forester 
and Pennsylvania a bureau of forest protection in the department of 
forestry. Inspection of certain commercial articles was provided 
through oil inspectors in Colorado and North Dakota, a grain inspec- 
tion department in Montana and an inspector of naval stores in 
Florida. The position of state chemist was created in Colorado. 
Waterborne commerce was recognized in New Jersey by the creation 
by consolidation of a department of commerce and navigation, and in 
Alabama by a board of harbor commissioners to act also as a board of 
pilot commissioners. Bureaus of vital statistics were organized in 
four states (California, Florida, Oregon and Pennsylvania) and a 
bureau of municipal statistics in Pennsylvania. Among the examin- 
ing authorities for professions or employments other than those con- 
nected with public health are four boards of veterinarians (Arkansas, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Wyoming); five boards of accountancy 
(Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, South Carolina and Texas) ; four boards of 
architecture (Florida, Michigan, New York, North Carolina); horse- 
shoers and structural engineers are to be examined in Illinois. 

Finance is made the concern of several new agencies including : a tax 
commission (South Carolina) ; board of taxes and assessment (New Jer- 
sey) ; advisory tax board (Virginia) ; auditing board (Iowa) ; traveling 
auditor (New Mexico); fiscal board for investment of funds (Wyom- 
ing); board of equalization (Alabama); board of finance, for budget 
making (Connecticut); budget committee (Vermont); court of claims 
(New York), and an emergency to make transfers of appropriations 
(North Dakota). 

Last of all must be considered a miscellaneous group of authori- 
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ties which may be said to assist in the maintenance of the state govern- 
ment itself. This includes : one civil service commission (Kansas) ; an 
inspector of masonry, public buildings and works (Illinois); a state 
architect and a capital planning commission (California); two state 
purchasing boards (Alabama, California) ; three state printing boards 
(Oregon, Tennessee, Vermont); a state printer (Oregon); a superin- 
tendent of printing (Illinois); a legislative reference library (North 
Carolina); a division of public records (Pennsylvania); a document 
editor (Iowa) ; an office for distribution of documents (Pennsylvania) ; 
commissioners of uniform legislation (Wyoming) ; an executive counsel 
(Wisconsin) ; and two authorities for the supervision of liquor selling 
in Ohio. 

Fhank G. Bates. 
Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information. 

Public Health Administration. A wave of constructive public 
health reform is sweeping over the country and we are coming to recog- 
nize that here in the United States an unnecessary sacrifice is being 
made to preventable disease. The cities quite generally have handled 
their health problems satisfactorily but the sanitary conditions in the 
small town and the rural communities have not been what they should 
be. Public health administrators recognize that the problem today is 
to reach the small town and the rural community and organize effective 
public health service. 

More than half the people of this country live in the rural districts; 
53.7 per cent of the total population being classed as rural according to 
the 1910 census. In the United States there are 2953 counties, 80 per 
cent of which are essentially rural in character. Up to this time with 
small exceptions the rural districts throughout the country have re- 
ceived scarcely any attention from sanitary authorities and as a result 
sanitary conditions have improved very little. 

It has been a sort of tradition that the country or small town is 
healthier than the congested city but according to recognized authori- 
ties, the reverse is rapidly coming to be true. Statistics compiled by 
the United States census bureau show that from 1900 to 1912 the 
death rate in registration states decreased 21.2 per cent in the cities 
but only 8.6 per cent in rural districts. In New York City the death 
rate for a number of years has been steadily declining, while in the 
rural districts of the State at the same time it has slowly increased. 

In practically every State the county has been the unit for public 



